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THE SECOND PART OF FAUST. 

Translated from the German of Karl Rosenkkanz, by Anna 0. Brackett. 

The second part of Faust is an independent world, only loosely 
connected with the first part, as will be acknowledged if we re- 
flect on what is the real dramatic element. The first part pos- 
sesses a very powerful motive in the pathos connected with the 
actual individuals Faust and Margaret. Its lyric fire flares at 
the conclusion, in the insane words of Margaret, into a funeral pyre, 
and we might well infer that no second part could follow from 
the first. To the scornful words of Mephistopheles that she is 
judged, rings back the voice from above, that through the willing 
endurance of righteovis punishment she is also saved. The pow- 
ers of good, as the almighty force of the divine order, conquer. 
We behold Faust not at rest, but on the contrary, rebelling 
against his infernal companion, and we may well imagine that he 
in the fate of Margaret has learned by experience the deepest secret 
of the history of the human race, and must now bury himself 
within himself in order to rise above this past and prepare him- 
self for a new existence. 

In any case the powers of evil have come to an end. The sec- 
ond part cannot return to any such theoretical and individual 
s * XI-8 
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motive. We have before seen that it must certainly have for 
content the solution of the old bargain, and hence the fifth act 
of the second part might be joined to the present conclusion of 
the first part, without our noticing the omission of the first four 
preceding acts by any essential loss. I am convinced that Faust 
might thus be produced on our stage. 

But Goethe had quite another intention. He wished to put 
into the Faust story the result of an eclectic theory of the uni- 
verse, of a completed view of the world. Because as a poet he 
could not, like Herder or Hegel write a Philosphy of History, he 
was obliged to put his conception of it into a poetic form, and 
therefore he could not satisfy himself with the first part. He 
must have a second in order to show forth the powerful elements 
which move the world, Nature and Art, the State and the Church. 
Faust and Mephistopheles in this become only the representa- 
tives of humanity, which striving toward the infinite is continu- 
ally losing itself in the finite. Even towards the close of the 
first part they began to broaden out into such typical figures. 
The whole world already recognizes them as the absolute sym- 
bols of the absolute tragedy and comedy of the soul. Goethe 
himself has used them both thus under the cloak of "Invectives," 
and afterwards in "Masquerades." For this reason the second part 
has no real plot. It aims to present to us only a symbolical les- 
son in the form of a drama. Or rather, I should say, to charac- 
terize Goethe's own conception of the theatrical element, in the 
form of an opera. And it is to be acknowledged that he has suc- 
ceeded quite as well as in the first part in carrying out his idea. 
It was a long time before the trial was made with the first part. 
With the second the music, the ballet and the decorative scenery 
must form no inconsiderable part. The directions which Goethe 
has given for the scenic arrangements are quite exact. 

The second part paints for us the progress of the human spirit 
in its enfranchisement from the middle ages to modern times. 
The first part depicted the liberation of the soul to life from the 
abstractions of theology and magic. The second part must 
therefore have a series of elements each one of which gravitates 
towards another focus. We find ourselves at first in the court, 
where the life of the State is exhibited in its greatest magnifi- 
cence. Secondly Ave force our way into nature to see how out of 
the chaos of elements she gradually collects herself, till she 
reaches the noble form of man, and is spiritually transfigured 
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through love — and then third, art unfolds to us the magic of all 
its metamorphoses from the austere simplicity of ancient trag- 
edy to the stormy paean which to-day inspires a nation to fight in 
the armies of liberty for the inalienable rights of humanity. 
Fourth, we are shown war, not only the war of the State with 
itself, in which the power of arms decides, but also the 
bloodless though no less obstinate war of State and Church. 
Finally industry and trade terminate the activity of Faust. They 
promote the peaceful return of nations to what is useful and beu- 
eficial. It is Mephistopheles and not Faust who utters the sen- 
tence that trade, war, and piracy, are not separable. 

The first act shows us the feudal state in its dissolution. The 
young emperor desires not only to rule, he wishes also to enjoy 
himself. Mephistopheles and Faust find their way into the court 
as magicians. There is great scarcity of money. Mephistophe- 
les insinuates that there is plenty of money, only that it is con- 
cealed in the veins of the earth, under the foundations of walls 
and elsewhere. Nature and mind nevertheless delay taking pos- 
session of it. Nature and mind? But the old chaucellor says 
that this speech savors of Atheism and not of Christianity, for 
uature is sin and mind is the devil, and their combined product is 
doubt. Mephistopheles brings forward the proposition to fur- 
nish paper money. It is truly no reality, but intelligence invests 
it with the value of reality. Here, as frequently in Goethe, we 
touch upon the question of property. Money as the general equiva- 
lent of all things in exchange, levels the distinction of rank and 
class, and in its possession we have already potentially all posses- 
sions. Whoever I may be, I can obtain for the money which I have, 
exactly as much as any one else. Pjveu a prince can obtain no 
more than I, and by the means of money I become in the mate- 
rial world fully equal to him. Feudal monarchy passed over into 
the money-monarchy, in which the reality of matter stands aside 
at last before the ideality of mind, which gives to a little piece of 
paper the value of gold and silver. The allegory of the Mas- 
querade shows us society and its constant, principal aim. Iu so- 
ciety as well as in the court, restraint, false appearance and dis- 
simulation rule supreme. There is a constant masquerade without 
masks. It is prosaic. Flutus is its god, for the possession of 
money is the means of entering into society and of enjoyment. 
Poetry as the Boy Charioteer is not for the masses, yet iu his co- 
quettish action attracts curiosity, and Faust must speak with 
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him. He wishes to conjure up the picture of the most beautiful 
man and the most beautiful woman, Paris and Helen, as royal 
leisure takes pleasure in contemplating living pictures. This Me- 
phistopheles will not undertake, for beauty and the antique are not 
his sphere. He as pure evil, belongs to Christianity, to the north 
and demoniacal deformity. ^Nevertheless he possesses the key 
by which he can compel "The Mothers" to conjure up those 
beautiful images. The key is sensuousness and its limits — but 
the lock I may now say which flrst gives to view the ideal of 
beauty, is the Phantasy. This, it seems to me, is what Goethe 
intended to figure forth in the mystical expression of "The Moth- 
ers." It occurs in Paracelsus and also in Plutarch, with whom 
however it is always necessary to call to mind his description. 
This reminds us of the manner in which Plato in several of 
his dialogues describes the Empyrean of Eternal Ideas, the man- 
ifestation of which gives us only changing and fleeting images. 
As I happened fourteen years ago to be the first who in the Berlin 
Annual for Scientific Criticism openly published my views on 
the second part of Faust, my words have been the occasion of 
much conflict. But I am of opinion that I shall find support in 
Plato, for he maintains that the Beautiful is the necessary form 
of manifestation for the True and the Good and that Ideas in the 
Deed are the immutable race of things to which only he who has 
mastered the sensuous in himself can penetrate. Mephistoph- 
eles certainly has the key; he is the lord of the sensuous realm; 
but he never rises above it, and the depth of the Ideal world 
must ever remain foreign to him. 

Thus Faust must make his own way into the uritrodden 
space. He succeeds. He produces Paris and Helen at the court, 
and lords and ladies comment upou them. They criticize them 
on the plane of common sense, of the coarse desire. But 
Faust is fired with rapturous worship for Helen. He rushes 
to her — and she vanishes like a phantom, for being a representa- 
tion of the imagination she has only an ideal reality. Yet in 
spite of this, pursued by her phantom only, he struggles toward 
her to unite himself with her. 

Here very properly comes in the second act, the classical 
Walpurgis ^Night, in which Goethe lets Faust pass through na- 
ture to art. But the second act subdivides into three distinct 
parts, which again are separable into as many divisions. At first 
mechanical natural science is ridiculed, then the grotesque, fabu- 
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loas animals of ancient times, and thirdly we are led to tbe al- 
ready human forms of the sea. The scene is laid at first in Wit- 
tenberg in the old and well-known gothic dwelling of Faust, then 
on the fields of Pharsalia, and lastly at Peneus and the ^Egean 
Sea. The thought which gives the tone to the whole of this act 
is that nature attains her goal in producing man. Wagner no 
longer occupies himself in declaiming Greek tragedies. He has 
gone forward with the age and has devoted himself to chemistry. 
As culture has become more refined the production of the human 
race is no longer to go on in the old way oruained by nature and 
God, for this is unworthy of Spirit. Science must intervene with 
her art. He has already produced in a retort a little man, a 
Houiunculus, who is wanting only in the chief requisites, mind 
and speech, but on the arrival of Mephistopheles he breaks out 
with the cry of "Father," and struggles to attain an ac- 
tual birth. The satire here is undeniably on the many efforts of 
modem natural science to produce life from death. Faust and 
Mephistopheles take with them the comical little man so desir- 
ous of being born, in the vial, for though nature is surely sub- 
stantial enough to endure free existence, the product of art must 
be enclosed in a definite space. 

The Thessalian plains have for the ancient world the same sig- 
nificance that the Blocksberg with its Witches-Sabbath had for 
the middle ages of Germany, for the Thessalian witches aud magic 
formula} were the most celebrated in Greek and Roman life. But in 
the Pharsalian fields with Caesar's victory over Pompey the ancient 
world proper, the Republic, came X6 an end and the Empire be- 
gan, going on into the middle ages. The griffins, the sphinxes, 
the sirens, &c, introduce us to a set of forms half animal, half 
man, among whom Mephistopheles of- the Christian Germanic 
world is not altogether at his ease. He feels that he is not in 
harmonious relation with them, for he is ugly, and in the realm 
of the Beautiful the ugly is the Evil. We behold him 
therefore assume another mask. He takes it as Hermaph- 
rodite from the one-eyed, one-toothed old woman Phork- 
yas. To combine in one form the ideals of manly and wom- 
anly beauty was the last error and creation of antique art, 
and bore some relation to the unnatural sin of pederasty. True 
beauty can be attained only in the purity of the distinction of 
the manly and womanly forms. Faust takes pains for a 
long time to help the Homuuculus to come to being. The sea 
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god Nereus gives him only a rebuff, but Proteus of the many 
forms, or rather who is full of many forms, at last gives him his 
aid. Goethe has celebrated in lofty poetry, water and fire as the 
primitive forces of all life in nature, of all productivity. Thales 
must represent the power of Neptune, Anaxagoras of Vulcan, 
Nereus being ou the side of the former, Proteus of the latter. 
Yonder the Peneus rushes through its valley, and the Seismos 
growls from the depths. Chiron the surgeon-centaur, bears on 
his back Faust, who is sick with louging, to Manto the daughter 
of yEsculapius, and she brings him to Persephone who can per- 
mit the return of the shade of Helen to the upper world. Ne- 
reus, rich in flocks and children, solemnizes a festival to which 
throng all the sea deities. The Ehodian Telchines wise in the 
arts of the forge, the mysterious Cabiri, the seductive Sirens, the 
Tritons overflowing with life, the beautiful Dorides, together with 
the Pselli and Marsi, press forward to surround the shell chariot 
or Galatea. Goethe has intentionally shut out from the Wal- 
purgis Night of the classical world every higher, every Olym- 
pian god, but Galatea the beautiful nymph must here unques- 
tionably remind us of Aphrodite the beautiful, sprung from the 
foam of the sea. The sea is peopled through the fragments of 
Cronos, which were full of productive power. It is full of births, 
and yet it must be fire which shall bring the germs in the water 
to perfection. The vial containing the Homunculus is shattered 
at the throne of Galatea, and springing aloft as a flame, mani- 
fests itself as Eros. 

The third act, which exceeds the second in lyric power, lias 
been called by Goethe himself a classico romantic phantasina- 
gory. He himself pointed out that the history of modern ait 
might be found therein. It begins in Helen's words with the 
purest tone of antique tragedy as the highest product of the 
whole antique world. Mephistopheles as Phorkyas represents 
the chorus, and by degrees we reach from this point the erotic 
poetry of the minnesingers of the middle ages. Faust and Helen 
dwell in cool grottos and in green embowered paths on soft pil- 
lows, lead a gentle, flowery love-life. But their son Euphorion 
brings them disquiet. According to the old myth Euphorion 
was the son of Achilles and of the shade of Helen. Goethe 
makes him the symbol of modern poetry, to which love songs 
and the infinite happiness of love and its melody are no longer 
sufficient. Who was more beloved by English, Spanish and Ital- 
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ian women than Lord Byron ? And yet love did not content him : 
he assisted the Carbonari at Eavenna, equipped a frigate, tore 
himself from the arms of the Guiccioli and helped the Greeks to 
fight for their freedom, until at Missolonghi he succumbed to an 
insidious fever and irrational diet. Goethe expressly desired to 
commemorate Byron with his immense subjectivity, with his 
manly, hardy courage for sacrifice, his world-embracing imagina- 
tion and glowing love of freedom, foremost among all the poets 
of modern times. No other one comes so near to being an ideal. 
But Goethe uses him to show how Freedom may go beyond the 
limits of Art. With this purpose he represents him as storming 
up the mountain, and the lovely maidens as making fruitless at- 
tempts to fetter him, till he is dispersed into the air like a mist 
ring, and Helen vanishes following him. Thus is expressed the 
truth that modern life, unlike ancient life, cannot be fully content 
in the following of Art. For the greatest genius — and Byron 
was unquestionably such— must at last avow that his heart must 
fight for something beyond romantic love and art — that it must 
strike for humanity, and that the pain inflicted by seeing human- 
ity so often in chains, makes it indifferent alike to its own fate 
and to sesthetical enjoyment. Art has no longer the preponder- 
ating influence in life ; it has become only the agreeable compan- 
ion of Freedom. 

Thus Faust beholds this whole world of Art and Beauty van- 
ish into the air like a cloud castle. In the fourth act he is no 
longer in the mossy grotto, the luxurious twilight, but from the 
lofty mountain he views a new life of activity. Mephistopheles 
intends that he shall now lead an exciting career in splendid 
noisy capitals of the world, with their carriages and their swarms 
of men like ants running ever hither and thither. But neither 
can this content Faust. Mephistopheles offers him a Versailles. 

" Then would I build, grand, self-sufficing, 
A pleasure hall near some fair spot. 
Wood, hill and valley, meadows, field, 
All into noble gardens made 
With velvet lawns and walls all v :dant, 
Straight walks and shades by art prnpar.d 
And cascades springing from the rocks 
And \\ ater-jets of every kind. 
Majestic there it soars, while at the edges 
In thousand mimic streams it hisses, gushes ; 
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And then would I prepare for fairest women 

A quiet and retired cottage. 

There would I while away the boundless time 

In charming, sociable solitude. 

Women! I say. Women : for once for all 

In plural only of the fair I think." 

Faust answers : 

" Bad and modern ! Sardanapalus." 

He will do greater things. He determines to win for himself 
land, possessions and rule. He follows the Emperor in his war 
with another sovereign, but he develops no personal bravery, 
only juggling arts. This whole description is wearisome, and 
rightly so. The whole art of war is thus made ridiculous : the 
geueral-in-chief is on the point of giving up the battle as lost in 
spite of all his excellent planning. The forces of nature, roused 
up by Mephistopheles, save him — large floods of water suddenly 
gushing forth prevent the victory which was deemed already to 
be within the reach of the enemy. Does not Goethe here ironi- 
cally imply that it is often physical forces rather than art which 
decide the issue of a battle ? Faust asks for himself, as reward 
for his assistance, the sea shore, and receives it as a fief. The 
Emperor founds the four high offices, but is severely rebuked by 
the archbishop, who has the drawiug up of the papers, for hav- 
ing leagued himself with the Magician Faust. He must do pen- 
ance for such sin by making over in perpetuity to the church the 
whole legion in which the battle was carried on, with all that is 
therein. He must also build a church by way of expiation, and 
must dedicate to it all dues, tithes and taxes for its use forever. 
He demands also the land which has been given to Faust, upon 
which proposal the Emperor soliloquizes in his vexation, that he 
might about as well have made over the whole kingdom. 

Act V. shows us Faust in his creative activity. He has re 
claimed land from the sea, has fertilized it, has colonized it, has 
sent out fleets for commerce. Care does not trouble him in his 
work, but the devotion and the idyllic possessions of his pious 
neighbors, with the sound of their chapel bell, wound him like a 
malicious^ shot. He proposes to them to improve their lot by 
effecting an exchange, after the fashion of a rich people who have 
been spoiled by success — but the old people will not consent, 
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because their dwelling has been comfortable and pleasant to 
them. Mephistopheles deals severely with them and their hut 
disappears in smoke, Philemon and Baucis die from fright, and a 
wanderer whom they had sheltered is killed in the tumult. This 
is the first point of the last act. The second is the Death of 
Faust and the self-betrayal of Mephistopheles, who in vain has 
the horrible jaws of hell prepared to swallow up the soul of 
Faust, for the rose-strewing angels bear it away on high. Faust 
has merited this through his unending struggle for progress. 
Neither honor nor sensuous pleasure have had the power again 
to decoy him. He has seen that the greatest thing is to stand 
with a free people on free soil. He only deserves freedom and 
life who is forced daily to conquer them. The thought that the 
trace of his earthly labor can never be destroyed even in aeons, 
makes him happy. Thus his consciousness has become as broad 
as humanity, though not in the abstract, castle-building fashion, 
which talks always about humanity, and forgets family, position 
and fatherlaud. Humanity exists only in nations, and when they 
are free, humanity will be free also. Therefore he desires rightly 
to dwell among a free people on a free soil. Fractically the lesson 
is the same as in the "Apprenticeship" and in the "Epimenides." 
The third and last element of the act is the raising of Faust to 
heavenly blessedness through purification. As a human being 
the thought of national freedom has made him content. This is 
the highest work possible to man in history. But the soul goes 
farther and transcends history. Therefore we are shown Faust 
changed to Doctor Marianus in a circle of noble, penitent men 
and women now become saints. He expresses in his hymn to the 
Virgin Mother the need of salvation when speaking for those 
who have been led away from virtue. 

" In their weakness fallen, at length 
Hard it is to save them ; 
"Who can crush by native strength 
Vices that enslave them ? 
Whose the foot that may not slip 
On the surface slanting ? 
Whom befool not eye and lip 
Breath and ' voice enchanting' "? 

The Magna Ptccatrix, the Mulier Samaritana and the Maria 
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JEgyptiaea intercede for Margaret, who bas only once forgotten 
herself, and scarcely knew that she was sinning. 

But the chorus celebrates the endless longing of Love as the 
one all-developing and saving power. That which is of the earth 
in woman draws us often downward, but that which is eternal in 
woman, 

" The woman-soul leadeth us upward and on." 



THE OKIENTALISM OF PLATO. 

By S. S. Hebberd. 

The object of this paper is to elucidate a principle the neglect 
of which has brought no little confusion into the study of civi- 
lization and philosophy. That principle, briefly stated, is that 
there are always certain great thiukers who are not to be regard- 
ed so much as representatives of the civilization surrounding 
them, as protestants against it. They oppose the ruling tendency 
of their race or age: they invert its thought: they swim, as it 
were, against that special current which sweeps the national life 
resistlessly onward. This principle, seemingly so simple, has 
been, as we have said, strangely neglected by the historians of 
civilization and philosophy. Authors who wish to describe a 
national life, attempt to make an impossible synthesis of all that 
is within that life. They sum up, for instance, what is to be 
found in Pythagoras and Aristotle ; they weave together, as well 
as they can, the conflicting tendencies of Homer and Plato — and 
call the product a representation of the Grecian spirit. Hence 
comes that variance which every attentive student must have 
noticed between the different estimates of even a civilization so 
well known as that of Greece. Out of a conflicting mass of ele- 
ments that thwart and neutralize each other, one writer empha- 
sizes one element ; another its very opposite : and so we have as 
many estimates as there are conflicting tendencies in the civiliz- 
ation which is being described. 
To exemplify all this we shall take the single case of Plato. 



